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his book switched to the export market meant a loss in royaltie
over home sales, estimated by D. Kilham Roberts, Secretary-Genera
of the Authors Society, as anything from 40 to 80 per cent.
The loss to literature itself was incalculable. The number of nen
books published in 1944 had dropped to nearly a third of the total
issued during the peak year of 1937: a salutary drop, no doubt, but
too sudden for war-time's abnormal needs, and crippling in some
departments. Educational books, which totalled 1,350 in 1939, fell
to 374 in 1944; and the free flow of classics gradually dried up.
Poetry and drama fell from a total of 535 new books in 1939 to 328
in 1944; biography and memoirs from 689 to 252, travel from 311
to 78; fiction from 4,222 to 1,255.
The demand for historical as well as biographical literature was
particularly marked, books by G. M. Trevelyan, H. A. L. Fisher,
and Arthur Bryant, for example, being immensely popular. The
trend towards serious reading, one of the significant signs of change
in public taste, was due not only to the War, but also to the cumula-
tive effects of wider education. Army mechanisation, too, influenced
the sales of technical books, leaving its mark on the reading habits
of countless men.
In the prevailing scarcity the public accepted without question
second-hand copies of all kinds of works, English and foreign. The
presence in this country of so many Allied troops and refugees from
abroad largely accounted for the vast quantities of second-hand
foreign books distributed throughout the War. There was a crying
need also for books on languages. Salvage drives played no small
part in helping to satisfy this hunger. It was estimated that as many
as some 150 million volumes were collected in this way. Many
millions more were handed in at post-offices for the benefit of our
troops. Nearly every bookshop collected for the hospitals. Gifts
poured in from the highest to the lowest, headed by the King and
Queen, whose contributions in two successive years included copies
of Boswell's Johnson, and Pepys's Diary, for the libraries of our
Prisoners of War Camps.
The American troops stationed over here, eager to fit themselves
into their new surroundings, were great book buyers. English pub-
lishers, realising, that mutual * lease and lend9 of literature between
this country and the United States was no less necessary to the
well-being of democracy than mutual aid in arms, made a point
! not ;only of introducing fresh American writers to British readers